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“Are you busy, Miss Bessie? "—p. 50. 


HIS BY RIGHT. 


RY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” “ JOHN HESKETH'S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—LEWIS DARLEY’S QUESTION. 
city, seemed more strongly asserted in that hour of 
brooding stillness, when there were lurking shadows 
everywhere—glooming in the passages, haunting 
the half-empty echoing rooms, and 
» 
319 


HE lingering twilight was nearly gone, and 
Abbey House looked older and grimmer in the 
absence of the cheerful sunlight. Its dull, cloister-like 


seclusion and utter isolation in the heart of a peopled the corners of 
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creeping stealthily over the dark oak floors, while 
they gave weird fantastic shapes to the grotesque 
carving in which the old house abounded. 

Bessie Grant was in her own room, where she had 
been making the most of the waning light, giving the 
finishing touches to an exquisite little painting of 
her own, upon which she had been working in secret. 
It was her intention to hang it in the old man’s 
room, and give him a pleasant surprise in this evi- 
dence of her artistic skill. The subject was simple, 
representing a young lady holding a newly-gathered 
bunch of roses enshrined in a tuft of leaves. The 
drawing and colouring were perfect; the brilliant 
hues of the flowers thrown out in striking contrast 
to the dark-eyed brunette. The bouquet was so 
naturally rendered that the flowers seemed to bloom 
on the canvas, and one might fancy the dew to be 
glistening on the cool green leaves. She had been 
busy until the light faded, and now sat on the low, 
old-fashioned window-seat apparently examining her 
work, but in reality lost in one of the dreaming 
reveries in which she had a habit ofindulging. They 
belonged to the inner life which the solitary girl had 
learned to live, in an ideal world of her own, for her 
nature possessed all the poetry of the true artist. 

The young servant, Phebe, had just come in to 
know if she should light the lamp. As her entrance 
had not been noticed, she stood waiting at the door 
with a shyness that sat somewhat awkwardly upon 
her. Phebe was a red-handed, red cheeked maiden 
rejoicing in a powerful development of bone and 
muscle. She was often a source of irritation to her 
mother, for she was wilful and restive under any 
control but that of Miss Bessie, to whom she was 
devotedly attached. 

The young lady’s fit of abstraction lasted so long 
that Pheebe grew tired of waiting, and coughed to 
attract her attention. Bessie gave a little start and 
looked round. Phebe explained—‘“‘I just come to 
see if you would have the lamp, miss.” 

“ Not yet, thank you, Phebe. I will ring when I 
require it.” 

The girl was going away, but stopped to say, 
“You must let me come and do your hair to-morrow 
morning, Miss Bessie.” 

“It will be a pity to trouble you, Phebe, I can do 
in five minutes all that is necessary.” 

“Yes, but I would rather, if you don’t mind, miss. 
I want to practise before the day you go to the 
flower-show. I am so glad you’re going somewhere 
at last, where you can be seen, and it will be a treat 
to have a hand in dressing you, for I am sure 
you’ll look beautiful, miss,” 

Bessie blushed, and murmured, “ Foolish Phebe, 
you talk nonsense sometimes,” 


received with unruffled good humour. 

At that moment a large bony hand unceremoniously 
put Phebe aside from the doorway, which sugges- 
tive action was accompanied by a sharp well-known 





which remark was | 


voice—* You might find other work beside loitering 
here, Phebe.” And leaving her daughter to digest 
the admonition, Philis Ford walked up to Bessie, 
bearing in her hand a tray containing a small basin 
and a plate. The young girl looked up inquiringly, 
for she remarked a pucker of anxiety on the rugged 
face of the old housekeeper. She was not left long 
in doubt as to the cause. “Are you busy, Miss 
Bessie ?” 

* Not just now, Philis.” 

* Because I want you to take this drop of broth 
to master, and get him to drink it. I know he'll 
open the door for you, and it’s the only way to 
manage him when he takes these fits—locking him. 
self in that den of his, as if he’d done something 
wicked, and was hiding from everybody.” 

“ Mrs. Ford !” 

Bessie’s tone of remonstrance was not without its 
effect upon the eccentric housekeeper, who could not 
bear to be thus addressed by her favourite. 

She spoke in an apologetic tone. “It’s no use, 
Miss Bessie, I can’t help getting aggravated to see 
him going on as if he meant to starve himself, and 
him an old man too; it’s enough to bring him to 
his grave.” 

Bessie’s colour changed. There was so much real 
solicitude and regard fcr her master under all the 
grumbling, that the girl’s impressionable nature 
quickly responded. 

Her momentary displeasure had all vanished when 
she held out her hand, saying quietly, “ Give me the 
tray, Philis.” 

A few minutes later Bessie was standing at the 
door of the old man’s room. She heard the sound 
of footsteps pacing to and fro across the room, a 
habit he had when anything disturbed or excited him. 
She recalled what Philis had said; she herself had 
noticed his strange manner during the last few days. 
What could be the cause? Was he ill, and unwilling 
to be troubled with anything? She remembered he 
was usually impatient under sickness; and disliked 
seeing any one; or was it some trouble? Poor old 
man, who could tell what he might be suffering 
there alone? The thought brought tears into 
Bessie’s eyes. 

She had to repeat her knock before she heard the 
key turn in the loek. The door was opened in a 
quick, irritable way, characteristic of Lewis Darley 
whenever his solitude was intruded upon against his 
will, 

The sight of Bessie effected an instant change in 
look and manner. 
| “ My darling.” 

He spoke with even more than his usual tender- 
| 





ness, but something in his appearance startled her— 
it was such a haggard, care-burdened face. To her 
| fancy, the rusty-looking old coat seemed to hang 
more loosely round the attenuated figure. He was 


| 
| certainly getting thinner. 
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Bessie took some reproach to herself for not having 


noticed it before. She could not divest herself of a 
feeling of uneasiness and anxiety on his account; 
yet she assailed him playfully—“ Uncle, you shall 
not talk, and I will not listen, until you have taken 
this broth.” 

He obeyed without objection, though declining the 
meat which Bessie proposed as an addition to his 
slight meal, So far she was satisfied with the success 
of her errand. 

It was nearly dark, andthe great room looked very 
dismal to Bessie ; its desolation chilled her, and she 
gave an involuntary shiver. The old man turned up 
his reading-lamp, and in the pale circle of light 
which it threw around, Bessie continued her anxious 
scrutiny of his features. The conviction was grow- 
ing upon her that he had some burden of trouble on 
his mind, and that it was affecting his health. At his 
request she sat down near him, and he amused him- 


self by stroking down the shining waves of brown | 


hair. 

“Now, uncle, as a punishment for locking your- 
self in here like a prisoner, I am going to stay and 
cross-examine you. Will you promise to answer my 
questions ?” 

The reply was given with some hesitation. “ Yes, 
wy dear, to the best of my ability I will; but what 
have you to ask ?” 

“Well, uncle, to begin with, I should like to know 
why you gave me so many cautions before I went 
out shopping with Philis—cautions about talking to 
strangers, in the event of our meeting any who would 
take the liberty to try to speak to us. You were so 
particular about it, uncle, that it struck me as being 


rather strange; but I remember you said some very | 


odd things that evening when you came back so 


very poorly—I mean the day you told Philis I could | 


go to the flower-show.” 

He remembered it well; the evening he returned 
from the interview with the stranger at the railway- 
station, when his nerves had not been under his 


own control, and he had scarcely been accountable | 
Why had Bessie | 


for anything he might have said. 
chosen that subject of all others ? 

He replied evasively—“ I can give no explanation, 
my dear, except that I must have thought it necessary 
to give such caution to a recluse like my Bessie, for 
Philis could not be counted much protection ; she may 
be a good, faithful servant, but she knows little of | 
the world, and she is getting old. But all that is | 
scarcely worth talking about; let us change the | 
subject.” | 

“Very well, uncle; I'll consent to let you off this | 
time, on the condition that you are good, and do | 
whatever I want you.” 

“Very nice of you, Miss Bessie, to dictate to me 
like that, but wait until you get married, your hus- 
band will pay off all my debts; and now, my dear, 
will you tell me how old you are?” 





“Have you forgotten, uncle? 
next birthday.” 

“Ah, yes, but that is nearly twelve months off; 
there may be great changes before then, my darling— 
perhaps sad ones. I am glad you came here to-night, 
for there is something I have to say to you—some- 
thing that lies very near my heart. How long is it 
since you heard from Gerald Darley?” 

“T have not heard for some time, uncle.” 

“ Well, my dear, I have been writing to ask him 
to get a holiday for a day or two and run down 
| here, to be your escort to the flower-show. Will 
you be glad for him to come?” 
| Without any preparation, as he spoke, he put his 
hand under her chin and raised her face, then eagerly, 
, earnestly, as if his own dearest interests in life 
| depended upon her answer, and the manner of 
receiving his question, he looked full into her eyes, 
‘as if trying to read there what answer she would 
give. 


I am twenty-one 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE SECOND VISIT. 
| Yas, it has been rather an obstinate case, Mr. 
Darley. The man’s constitutional tendencies have 
retarded his recovery; but now we may safely say 
that the worst is over. By-the-bye, this is the evening 
| you want to get away.” 

| “Yes, if possible. My uncle will expect me, but 
if——” 

The doctor interrupted him. “ You must go, Mr. 
Darley; that is decided. I don’t want you to dis- 
appoint the old man, fer I suppose one of your visits 
is always a sort of event to him.” 

Gerald smiled, as he said, “I believe he is glad 
to see me whenever I go down.” 

“T should think so.” Dr. Ward did not say this 
in words, but it was plainly expressed in his man- 
ner. He looked kindly at his assistant. The young 
man had taken a firm hold upon his confidence and 
esteem. 

“‘What time do you go?” 

*T had fixed upon the seven o’clock train, but if 
you have anything for me to do, doctor, I can take 
a later one.” 

“Thanks for your offer, Mr. Darley, but I don’t 
think I shall have occasion to interfere with your 
arrangements.” 

The speakers were in the consulting-room—the old 
physician seated at his desk, the assistant standing 
opposite, his arm carelessly resting on the back of a 
chair—the one usually occupied by the patients—a 
commonplace bit of mahogany to look at, but full 
of sad associations to many who had sat there to 
receive from the candid lips of the doctor, the verdict 
that extinguished their hope of restored health. 

There was a momentary pause, during which Dr. 
Ward’s pen was busy jotting down professional 
notes in his peculiar caligraphy, which would have 


| 
| 
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been a source of dire perplexity to any one unini- 
tiated in the mystery of those apparently unintelligible 
scratches. 

It was Gerald Darley who resumed: “ When you 
were talking about Mr. Ayrton just now, you men- 


tioned something about not being able to see him | 


to-day.” 

“Ah, yes! I recollect most of my visits lay in an 
opposite direction. He was going on favourably 
when I left him yesterday, and I must trust to the 
people of the hotel letting me know if there is any 
change.” 

“Then you think he is not quite out of danger; a 
relapse is still possible?” 

“Yes. These cases are very uncertain; but, as I 
said before, everything was satisfactory, and with 
proper care, I don’t think there is anything to 
fear.’ 

“Tf you like, doctor, I will call on my way to the 
station and see Mr. Aryton. I can send you a report 
of the case if I find it necessary.” 

This proposal was eagerly accepted, and Gerald 
Darley was thus a second time about to be brought 
into association with the gentleman lying at the 
“Eagie.” Gerald had not seen him since his first visit 
on the night of the accident, when he had gone in the 
doctor’s place. But the dangerous condition of the 
injured man required the presence of the more 
experienced physician, and Dr, Ward had himself 
attended the case until that day, when he reported 
the worst to be over, an opinion which was fully 
confirmed by the appearance of the patient, who was 
able to converse, thus giving the young doctor an 
opportunity for examining his features more minutely 
than on his former visit. ‘Then the man had been 
stunned and insensible from the kick of a frightened 
horse ; now he saw him as an intelligent gentleman, 
with peculiarities enough to invest him at once with 
an individuality. He was evidently a man of educa- 
tion, to whom social refinements were not unknown. 
It was a perfectly cultivated voice that answered 
Gerald’s inquiries. The line of the lips was drawn 
fine as a thread, and the long, tapering hands seemed 
made for anything requiring subtlety of manipula- 
tion. The same indication was conveyed by the cast 
of the thin, keen face and the expression of the eyes. 
If he had not been lying, Gerald would not have 
failed to notice the tall, military figure. As it was, 
the handsome, haughty face interested him. Granted 
time and opportunity, his inclination would have 
been to study the character thus brought under his 
notice, for he felt desirous to know how far he was 
correct in the opinion which he had formed, that the 
man before him was one likely to exercise an influence, 
powerful either for good or evil, upon those with 
whom he might be brought into association. He 
had scarcely crossed the threshold before he became 
aware what Dr. Ward had meant when he said 


the man’s constitutional tendencies had retarded 





‘his recovery. He guessed it in the restless move. 
ment, the impatient turn of the head, and the com. 
plaint uttered by the quick, querulous voice, 

“ At last I am spared the trouble of sending round, 
To me time is money ; beside, I am wanted elsewhere, 
and I will have it known that no doctor shall keep 
| me a prisoner against my will.” 

Here a respectable elderly woman, who was 
evidently the nurse, went to the patient and began 
a whispered explanation. “It is not Dr. Ward, sir, 
but his assistant.” 

Gerald put several questions to the patient, which 
were duly answered, but he persisted in calling him 
Dr. Ward. 

The nurse again whispered, “It is not Dr. Ward, 
sir, but his assistant, Mr. Darley.” 

The sentence seemed all but lost upon him, except 
the name, which he instantly caught. The effect 
produced upon him startled both the nurse and 
Gerald, 

“ What was that you said? surely not Darley! I 
| must have been mistaken.” 

Here the assistant stepped forward. ‘‘ No mistake, 
sir; my name is Darley.” 

In reply, the man raised himself on his elbow, and 
fixing his keen, bright eyes on the young man’s face, 
held up a trembling hand, saying breathlessly, 
“Darley; surely you—you Pe 

He did not finish the sentence. The excitement 
had proved too much; but he did not faint, for 
Gerald at once administered a composing draught, 
and sternly forbade talking, to prevent which he 
hurried away. 





CHAPTER XII. 
LUCY’S RIDE, 

Lucy CHADEBURN was unusually thoughtful. Her 
conversation with Cyril, and the disappointment of 
not keing permitted to see her father, had left a 
depression which even the pleasurable excitement of 
her favourite exercise could not overcome. It was her 
custom to indulge in a gallop after the park gates 
were passed—a proceeding which always afforded 
particular satisfaction to the old groom. He said, 
“Tt did the horse good, and gave the animal a 
chance of showing what he had in him.” 

But this afternoon his young mistress tightened 
the reins, and brought the herse to a walk. The 
groom’s look of astonishment at this proceeding was 
almost ludicrous. Unconsciously he touched his 
horse with the whip, and being high-spirited, away 
it bounded, taking him some distance past his mis- 
tress before he was able to check it. As he repassed 
Lucy, she said, kindly, “I am afraid Nettle is 
getting troublesome, Roberts ?” 

“ Not at all, miss; he’s only a bit lively, and you 
generally give him a gallop about this part, and I 
think it does him good.” 
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“Then I’ll not disappoint him, Roberts.” And 
giving her horse the rein and whip, away she flew at 
a pace that made the old man’s heart rejoice. 

The way to East End lay through exquisitely 
wooded scenery, with lovely bits of landscape, that 
would have supplied an artist with rich stores of 
material. The white line of road wound gently up 
the hill, between hedges, that walled it with verdure. 
At another time Lucy would have revelled in the 
wealth of bloom and beauty that surrounded her. 
In her unaffected girlish way, she was a loving, ap- 


preciative student of nature, and her young heart | 


would have freely responded to all the gladdening 
influences abroad on that summer day, drinking in 
every trill of bird-music from the leafy boughs, and 
every wave of perfume which the soft wind carried 
as a message of sweetness from the wild flowers 
which it had found out, and kissed in their coy 
hiding-places. But Lucy was not like herself; the 
disappointment about her father was fretting her 
still, and the thought of Cyril’s sternness kept re- 
curring to her mind, putting a shadow between her 
and the sunshine, and effectually marring the en- 
joyment of her ride. She had reached East End 
farm, a large substantial-looking house, commanding 
on every side a view of the fair pasture lands so 
coveted by Cyril Chadburn, in his dream of one day 
gathering back and reuniting those portions of the 
family estates which had been disposed of, to 
repair the extravagance of former improvident 
baronets. 

But such speculations did not trouble Lucy. She 
had no personal desires on the subject of East End 
and its purchase— no anxiety about the ownership of 
the picturesque old castle of Chadburn, with its 
blackened crumbling walls. The ruin formed part 
of the estate now held by Lewis Darley. According 
to her custom, the young lady reined up her horse at 
the farm, to make inquiries about the health of the 
old farmer, and exchange a little gossip with his 
rosy-cheeked granddaughter, who ran out, all smiles 
and eagerness, when she caught sight of the well- 
known chestnut. Lucy did not stay long enough to 
try the patience of her old servant, who was some- 
what given to discontented moralising. Gently re- 
sisting the urgent entreaty to “come in, and see 
grandfather,’ Lucy turned her horse’s head in the 
direction of a path that led home by way of the 
village. It was a sequestered lane, where the 
spreading trees formed overhead a green arch, 
through which the sunbeams filtered down in golden 
drops, and the dreamy stillness was only broken at 
intervals by the soft lowing of cattle in the adjoining 
fields. 

How fair the world is, and what a pity that any 
one should be unhappy in it! 

These would have been Lucy’s words if her 
thoughts had been spoken aloud. She was more 
cheerful after the talk with the farmer’s grand- 








daughter, who was one of the belles of the neigh- 
bourhood. Contact with the fresh, lively country- 
girl had done her good. 

“Come, Dasher, we must go a little faster.” This 
was said with a caressing touch of the sleek brown 
neck. It was enough for Dasher. The horse 
seemed to understand what was said to him. They 
| had not proceeded far before a short, joyous bark was 
i heard, which sounded familiar to Lucy; and looking 
round, she recognised a pet terrier of Harold’s, in a 
vivacious little dog which had just come bounding 
from a field, and was making energetic rushes about 
the horse’s feet. Lucy uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure. The dog’s master had not made his ap- 
pearance, but she guessed that he was not far distant. 
The dog vanished almost as suddenly as he had 
appeared, and Lucy urged her horse forward, for a 
bend in the road and the dense foliage of the trees 
prevented her seeing in the direction which the 
animal had taken, without paying the slightest atten- 
tion te her calls, 

“Ts not that Snap, Roberts?” Lucy asked, as 
the groom rode up in obedience to her signal. 

“Yes, miss; I know his bark, and it’s a sign Mr. 
| Harold isn’t many miles away.” As they passed 
round the bend, the man added, “ And yonder he is, 
miss, crossing the fields.” And touching his hat, he 
fell back to his former position. . 

The dog was saluting his master with a succession 
of shrill barks, and the execution of a wild dance 
about his legs, which demonstration Harold had to 
check by means of the light walking-cane that he 
carried, His attention being thus occupied, he did 
not see his sister at first, so she had an opportunity 
of observing the expression of his face, and her 
gentle heart sank in dismay at what she read there. 
Lucy Chadburn was not remarkable for extraordi- 
nary quickness of the perceptive faculties ; but she 
; was strong in the capacity for loving, and had her 
| share of the fine, unerring intuition that belongs to 
such natures where their affections are brought into 
active exercise, as it was now in her observation of 
Harold. He was her favourite brother. She had 
clung to him with the same fondness from the nur- 
sery days, when he cut out for her wonderful paper 
figures of birds and animals, and took her pet kitten 
under his special patronage, down to their later days, 
| When she knew he was sorely in need of such frail 

support as her love and sympathy could yield, to keep 

| alive his better nature. Lucy gave him credit for 

| all the good he had in him, and even believed the 

| exploded family legend which had once mapped out 

for the second son a better and brighter future than 
| seemed to be now awaiting him. 
She called to him, “ Harold!” 

The young man started,.and looked up at the un- 

| expected sound of his name. When he saw Lucy a 

| flash of pleasure shot from his eyes. She leaned 

‘from her saddle and spoke to him, her face giving a 
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glowing reflection of the delight which the sight of 
her callel up in his. 

“TI am so glad to meet you, dear Harold; but I 
must not forget to tell you that I have a message 
from Cyril. He wishes to see you, and he desired 
me to tell you to hurry home, and go at once to the 
library, where you will find him waiting.” 

“Wishes to see me, and at once! Do you know 
what it is about ?” 

“No; I have not the slightest idea.” 

“So it’s Cyril’s sovereign pleasure that I hurry 
home to see him. Well, he must wait until I have 
had my talk with you. I have a great deal to say, 


Lucy, and the present time may be my only chance | 





of saying it, for I find that they keep us apart. I 
am in trouble, little sister, every day drifting further 
away from those who ought to love me.” 

“Oh, Harold! don’t say that.” 

“TI must, Lucy, for it is true; but will you get 
down, and walk with me a little way?” 

“Oh yes, Harold, I shall enjoy it.” 

He assisted her to dismount, and Roberts having 
received his instructions, took Dasher’s rein from 
Harold, and led him slowly along the road, leaving the 
brother and sister to walk under the arching trees, 








Little did they think it was the last they would 
take together for many months to come ! 
(To be continued.) 








ELLIPTIC ORBITS, AND STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, VICAR OF ST. JUDE’S, CHELSEA. 


ee FORE the discovery of the polarity | 
| of the needle, mariners had only the | 
sight of the North Star by which to | 
steer their ships. Hence the peril cf 







vagrant phase of mind in some professing Chris- 
,tians. A living minister remarked : “ The compass 
on board an iron vessel is very subject to aberra- 
tions, yet for all that its evident desire is to be true 


a fog or a cloudy night, and even daily | to the pole. True hearts in this wicked world, 
of the daylight itself, when no star appears, and | and in this fleshly body, are all too apt to swerve; 
their only guide is obscured in the major light | but they still show their inward and persistent 





of heaven. The needle in the compass does not 
dispense with the need of the star; but, just as 
the Bible is not God, but shows the way to God, 
sy the compass is not the Pole Star, but indicates 
where it is, by ever pointing to the heavenly 
fixture, night and day, fog or cloud. The value of 
the star to navigation is its fixedness; and the 
compass, like its magnetic centre, must be fixed in 
its proper place in the vessel, or it will point to the 
star in vain. 

In these views, scientific observations in nature 
are suggestive of analogous laws in grace. Such 
are David's definitions in Ps. exii. of the experience 
and privileges of the upright, unto whom “there 
ariseth light in the darkness.” Guiding his affairs 
with discretion, he is not “afraid of evil tidings: his 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.” It is the absence 
of these characteristic features of spiritual naviga- 
tion which occasions so many shipwrecks of faith. 
“Tt is a good thing that the heart be established with 
grace; not with meats,” i.e., not with perpetual 
change of dish, variety of doctrine, and vacillation 
of fellowship, but with the sovereign grace which, 
like its Divine Author, is “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” The term “ wandering stars ” 
implies that men, like the original angels, may be 
stars, and yet subject to irregularities of orbit. | 
Apart from the control of Divine grace, the loftiest ! j 
intellects are liable to spherical aberration. It is | 
possible, after a fashion, to be religious, yet to be 

erratic and eccentric in religion. It is useful to. 
examine the causes, general and particular, of this | 





tendency to point towards heaven and God. On 
board iron vessels it is a common thing to see a 
compass placed aloft, to be as much away from the 
cause of aberration as possible—a wise hint to us 
to elevate our affections and desires; the nearer to 
God the less swayed by worldly influences.” This 
sentiment is at once charitable and admonitory. 
Charitable, as it makes allowance for religious 
eccentricity on the score of carnal infirmity, like the 
tenderness which coxdoned unseasonable slumber, 
by avowing, “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak ;” admonitory, as our position in a world full 
of temptations resembles the compass in an iron 
vessel, whose loyalty to the pole is subject to 
irregularities incidental to its surroundings. Con- 
sequently, we have need to watch ourselyes—to 
mind the points on which we are steering—from 
time to time to examine the chart, and correct the 
log, by observing that Day-star from on high, 
whose blessed office it is to guide our feet into the 
way of peace. There never was a time in the 
annals of the Church when the caution was more 
needed; viz., “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they are of Ged.” Secu- 
lar literature displays an effrontery of assertion or 
of denial, as it suits its purpose, in relation to his- 

torical records, which is to a large extent emulated 
in sundry schools of theological thought ; and the 
sole efficient refuge from the delusions of the latter 
is in the honest and intelligent resource of the 
Bereans, who “searched the Scriptures daily to 
see if these things were so”—which they seldom 
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are. At all events, whoever the teacher, and what- 
ever the teaching, “if it be not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.” This 
statement may sound trite and familiar, but it is 
just the most familiar truths which are most apt 
to be controverted, and which we are most prone 
to doubt. Our very familiarity with religious 
elements suggests their probable adoption without 
previous sufficient inquiry; and thus, because we 
had not been “rooted and grounded ” in the faith, 
we suspect with equal carelessness that the faith 





intellectual star of the first magnitude, is no neces- 
sary evidence against the constitution of the reli- 
gious body forsaken. Assuming the sterling 
Scriptural organisation of the Church within 
whose pale the providence of Gad has placed us 
like the infant Moses assigned to the nursing of his 
mother, there is neither wisdom nor safety in the 
act of casting ourselves into other hands. Nor 
is the influence of roving to and fro among the 
ministries of the same church, without reason- 
able occasion, at all wholesome, or tending to 





itself has no root nor ground. ‘To examine your- | 
selves, whether ye be in the faith, implies, first, | 
acquainting yourselves with the faith itself, other- 
wise how can you ascertain whether the faith in | 
which you live is the simple “truth as it is in | 
Jesus?” Having possessed yourselves of what 

should be believed, through the operation of the | 
Spirit, who takes of the things of Christ and shows | 
them unto you, thenceforth, if you would grow in | 
grace and sanctifying knowledge, you must pray to 
be kept steadfast and immovable ; not as children, | 
driven to and fro with every wind of doctrine | 
(except the wind of Pentecost), but to quit you like | 
men, strong in the faith, and helping by precept 

and example to keep others steady also. The habit 

of frequent changes of doctrinal views and Church 

fellowship is unfavourable to progress in personal | 
piety. It is easier to extend the vocabulary of cant | 
than to enhance the depth of religious conviction. 
Following the latest novelty in dogma, like the 
world in pursuit of its fashions, dogma and fashion 
both successively passing away, the risk is, to 
find ourselves at each remove farther from God. | 
Some who did run well, having begun in the Spirit, 
fancy themselves made perfect by the flesh. It 
is a serious interruption and loss in educational 
advancement to shift a boy from school to school ; 
the effect is scarcely less prejudicial to spiritual | 








attainment, to be from time to time varying our | 
religious premises. It is like tacking in navi- 
gation, which presents more beating about than 
making way. In the course of a vessel under the 
prevalence of contrary winds, there may be no 
alternative except to tack, or let her drive, or, 
return to port. But in the course of sincere Chris- | 
tians “the wind that bloweth where it listeth” is | 
never contrary to “the haven where they would | 
be,” and whither they are chartered and bound. 

It is this yielding to the vagrant instinct, indi- 

genous in man, which occasions those intermittent 

fevers of divergence, which so often end in a faith | 
foundered and gone down. It was so with the | 
angels who kept not their first estate. Their fall | 
demonstrates that no perfection of communion will | 
of itself secure its members from wandering. Tt] 
did not exempt even those who were stars of | 
heaven; and tergiversation among men, the indul- 
gence of the wandering propensity, although of an 


edify. Itis more significant cf itching ears than 
of being spiritually minded. The series of moral 
oscillations may be the effect of prejudice, or of par- 
tiality, or sheer love of variety, or want of appetite 
for solid food, or the outcome of religious errantry, 
or desultory lounging of indecision, but it is not 
religion. It is the mind offering to the Lord that 
which costs it nothing, except to please itself, 
which is a cheap and easy devotion, too cheap to 
be good for anything, least of all, good for the soul. 
Ié is an echo of the old shibboleth, “ I am of Paul; 
and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ;” 
which last in their own narrow, bigoted, shallow, 
un-Christlike exclusions, they all pretend, and few 
realise. 

What a temptation it is to our natural vanity, 
unchecked by the self-denying vigilance which 
takes up its daily cross, instead of the fancy of an 
occasional creed, to affect the elliptic orbit of the 
comet—to be striking for one’s singularity, and 


| an object of attraction to public interest by one’s 


supposed rarity, instead of imitating the obedient, 
persevering stars in their unvarying order, from 


lage to age, night by night, in their heavenly 


courses for ever! 

Scripture often alludes to certain didactic phe- 
nomena of the stars. Thus, on their ushering in 
the birth of the young world, to whose inhabitants 


| they were to officiate for signs and for seasons; to 
| indicate the perfect harmony of their volutions, the 


image is, ‘‘ The morning stars sang together.” To 
illustrate the protecting providence of God, always 


| hovering over whateverconcerns his people, the de- 


feat of their enemies is ascribed to his appointment 
of “the stars in their courses to fight against Sisera.” 
To intimate the direction whither the discoveries 
of astronomy should conduct us, the new star in 
the east leads the wise men to adore the mystery 
of “the new thing created upon earth ”—the in- 
carnate Son of God. And to point the fatal and 
eternal aberration of the first apostates from Divine 
law and order, they are described as “ wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever.” Even stars, by their wandering, 
so far from magnifying their brightness, forfeit it, 
and sink in darkness; a standing memento of the 
peril involved in moral tergiversations of all kinds, 
in a blind or blank misuse of talent and privilege, 
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as it ig written, “If the light that is in thee | 
become darkness, how great is that darkness,” 
gathering intensity from its own reaction! Its 
dcep judicial shades are contrasted with the “path 
of the just, as a shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” Thus the heavenly 
bodies serve as an illuminated sheet of revelation, 
declaring the glory of God in his created laws of 
harmony in diversity, like the various instruments 
in an orchestra, all co-operating after their kind to 
accomplish the purpose of their Divine Contriver. 
Inferior things, whether stars that beautify the 
fields of heaven, or f.owers that stud with gems the 
bosom of the earth, obey their mission with a 
greater fealty to their instinct, than men or angels 
have displayed fidelity to the infinitely higher laws 
of their conscious being. Thus instinct is the sug- 
gestive lesson to reason. “The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.” 
We don’t sufficiently consider this great maxim, 
that duty is the highest style of dignity, whether 
its proper course lie in the obscurity of a mass, 
like the myriads of the Milky Way, or in the nearer 
conspicuous brilliancy of the evening star, which, 
like a minor nocturnal sun, casts the hosts of its 
luminous competitors into comparative shade. 
Every beam of beauty depends upon its adherence 
to the fixed laws of motion which regulate its 
action. <A star out of course would be, for aught 
we know, a catastrophe to annihilate a globe. <A 
man out of course implies a greater calamity, the 
wreck of an immortal soul. Yet how easily we 
suffer ourselves to be drawn aside from the par- 
ticular line of duty in which Providence prescribes 
our work! Instead of abiding in our calling, and 
glorifying God there, we choose rather to glorify 
ourselves elsewhere, and affect to be honouring 
him by the violation of his own allotments. There 
is more of seeking honour one frem another than 
of contenting ourselves with the honour that 
cometh from God only. Instead ef shining, like 
stars in their courses, we think to shine anywhere 
rather than in our ewn orbits. We risk the 
peril of becoming wandering stars, and our light, 
such as it is, shines before men, not to guide them 
to glorify our Father which is in heaven, but to | 
glorify ourselves who are on earth. This is so | 
entirely of the earth earthy as to smell of the 
dust whence it comes, and whither it returns. 
Working out theories of our own, and even 
theories that wear a guise of plausibility, we may 
be actually doing most harm when we flatter our- 
selves we are doing most good. Small departures 
from principle open the door to great apostasies. 
The most trifling inclination beyond the line of the 
centre of gravity is pregnant with the most fatal 
issues. This truth is illustrated, not only in rek- 
gious incidents, but by the citect of small errors on 
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financial calculations, and by even a few fallacies in 
political data. 

The awful desolations of Paris recently and at 
this moment are a normal specimen, on a scale of 
infamous intensity, of the results which naturally 
follow the setting up of ideas of government equally 
opposed to the prescriptions of revelation and to 
the conclusions of human experience. The French 
Commune was a high crime and misdemeanour 
—a contradiction of sinners against God and man 
—which gave the lie to all religion, and a blow to all 
statesmanship. It proclaimed to atheism in its 
most revolting forms, “ This is your hour, and the 
power of darkness;” and blazoned it abroad in the 
lurid, incendiary fires which spared neither palace 
of kings, nor house of God—neither the houses of 
the populace, nor the centres of their industry, nor 
the asylums of the sick and poor escaping the 
indiscriminate carnage. Its practical version of 
political liberty was the abolition of all law, the 
assassination of all rulers, the confiscation of all 
property, and the most shameful relapse from 
civilisation into aboriginal barbarism. ‘The clock 
of history was put back to ages anterior to a Book 
of Chronicles. It proved not only the inherent 
danger of eccentric theories, but the incidental 
mischief and misery inseparable from the malig- 
nant villany and ignorance of such instruments as 
alone can be found to put them into practice. The 
conceits of philosophy may raise a political sluice, 
to find morality and freedom only the first of the 
series of the bonds of society borne away by the 
flood. None but minds of insufferable egotism, 
unlimited as their phrensied fanaticism, would 
risk such a catastrophe as that which has degraded, 
even more than it has ruined, unhappy France, for 
the sake of visionary theories, but real felonies, 
whether in religion or policy. The philosophers 
of 1793 inaugurated their school with its homicidal 
hecatombs, and their sacrilegious successors of 1871 
have cumulated the oblation by kindred holocausts; 
and the culminative remedy for their victims is to 
include the perpetrators, like the priests in the 
house of Baal, in the exterminating sacrifice. 

I could weep for the poor murdered Archbishop 
of Paris, and the unhappy priests who shared the 
cruel fate of their diocesan. Personally, I believe 
they weze exemplary men; but, alas for them- 
selves as well as others! they were agents of an 
ecclesiastical system, rather than ministers of 
God for man. That system failed in its hour of 
trial; it was weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. Every system, and every particular 
opinion which cannot stand the test of the sanc- 
tuary, cannot but damage those who trust in man’s 
devices, instead of contending for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

Our train of thought may be summed up in 
enforcing the greater peace and security to be 
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shepherd goes forth to the field” 


(Drawn by J. D. Watson.) 


‘‘ Lo! the warrior- 
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enjoyed in pursving that steadfast, straightforward | 
path which the Scriptures describe as “turning 
neither to the right hand, nor to the left.” If 
God's word proclaims a curse on the presumptuous 
sin of adding unto or taking away from the letter 
of the standard of truth, the caution is equally 
applicable to the completeness and _ inviolable 
sanctity of its spirit. Any dogma, emotion, or 
practice out of harmony with the inspiring spirit 
of Christianity incurs the like judgment which is 
denounced against a trespass on its sacred letter. 
I believe the Articles of the reformed faith to be 
as fully complete as the standard of Divine oracles 
whence they are derived. There are no new 
doctrines to be drawn from the Bible, nor any, 
whether new or old, to be tolerated from anywhere 
else. Believing the book to be God’s book, it is 
not sounder theology than logic to believe theo- 
logical laws to be no Jess perfect and immutable 
than science discerns the laws of nature to be. We 
act with confidence on the laws of nature, so faras 
they are known; it is inconsistent, as well as 
immoral reasoning, not to obey with at least equal 
faith the revealed laws of grace. If we did, we shall 
perceive a Gospel in the Scriptures, no other beau- 
idéal of human perfection will be tolerable, except 
the Divine study—the man Christ Jesus. Instead 
of losing time, wasting thought, and making less 
“increase with the increase of God,” by having 
recourse to philosophic theories and oppositions of | 
science falsely so-called, we shall avoid what Job 
calls “the old way which wicked men have trodden 
—which were cut down out of time,” and ask for 
Jeremiah’s “old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and tind rest for our souls.” 

The best and only preservative against being 
seduced into error, and being perplexed by its 
endless conflicts and weary controversies, is “ to 
receive the truth in the love of it,” to “buy the 
truth, and sell it not again.” “ Where our treasure 
is, there will our hearts be also;” but if our 
affections do not embrace the principles which our | 
understandings admit, and even appreciate, we 
shall be always liable to go astray. The raven and 





the dove both wandered away from the ark, | 
neither of them found rest upon the world of 


waters, but only one of them returned to Noah. 


There is always the peril in departing from the 
faith of never returning to it; and least of all 
when we have taken up some other belief, made 
our favourite dogma an idol, and are content to 
cry, “These be thy gods, O Israel!” The low- 
ing of that calf of the desert found its echo ages 
after in the calves of Dan and Bethel. The ab. 
surdities of idolatry, illustrated in its historical 
symbols, have scarcely failed of their counterparts 
in the more pretentious forms of heresy, unbelief, 
and schism. There is an essential simplicity in 
truth, which no more suffers by comparison with 
the complications of error, than the grand scenery 
of nature is eclipsed by the pictorial imitations 
of art. That man is the only safe guide in the 
teachings of religion whe bids you, “Be ye 
followers of me,” subject to the loyal limitation, 
“as I am of Christ.” There the loyalty of the 
teacher recoils in the true-hearted loyalty of the 
taught, and intercepts the selfish influence of less 
ingenuous leaders, whose sole motive is to “draw 
away disciples after them.” 

All safe progress, whether in religion or policy, 
must be based on fixity of principle. Should a 
general act without a reliable base of operations, his 
army will be deficient alike of a refuge in retreat, 
or of arallying-point round which to centralise his 
forces. “The name of the Lord is a tower of 
strength, the righteous runneth into it, and is safe.” 
“His bow abides in strength.” “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth: but the righteous are bold 
as a lion.” “Iam Jehovah, I change not.” 
Marked by a like characteristic of invariable 
affiance in him, are all they that put their trust in 
him. 

On a voyage I may trust the ship’s captain, 
and no thanks to me, for I have no one else to 
trust; but if I chose the ship before she sailed 
because it was his, that is real special confidence in 
the commander. Lord, make my faith in thee, 


like a true charity, not given grudgingly nor of 


necessity, not trusting thee at one time and some- 
thing else at another, but choosing thee for thine 
own sake, and joining myself to the Church of thy 
redeemed, as Ruth clave unto her mother, with 
the filial, loving vow, “Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God!” 





DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


“* And Saul said unto David, Go, and the Lord be with thee.”—1 Sam. xvii. 37. 





(Am) HERE is silence through Elah—and, mute 
with dismay, 


Stand the warriors of Israel in battle array ; 
The arm of the chieftain is raised to his lance, 
But valour is kindling not now in his glance ; 
And the hosts of Philistia rejoice at their fear, 
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As the giant of Gath draws exultingly near. 

He stands on the hill-side, and looks on the foo, 
While his dark shadow spans the deep valley below, 
And his helmet of brass flashes fiercely and bright, 
Like the demon of war when he speeds to the fight. 
His javelin of might hath the Giant-king grasped— 
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His hoarse-ringing hauberk around him is clasped ; 
And loud as he speaks, peals each terrible word 


“Ye warriors of Israel, why stand ye afar? 

Why rush ye not forth to the banquet of war ? 

Why marshal your myriads with weapons of might ? 

Why wear ye those swords, and yet dare not the 
fight ? 

Are the servants of Saul found so false to his throne, 

When his deadliest foe stands before them alone ? 

Let the bravest and best of you champions appear— 

Let his gods war for him—I will trust to my spear. 

Let the hosts of the vanquished be victory’s prize, 

For your gods and your armies Goliath defies.” 


Lo! the warrior-shepherd goes forth to the field, 

His breast unprotected by corselet or shield : 

On his brow is no helm, in his hand is no sword, 

But the minstrel is clothed in the might of the 
Lord. 


(HE present craving for amusement is 
: not in itself an unhealthy sign, and 
would be very commendable were it 
always sober, reasonable, and re- 
strained within proper bounds. The 
age is sedentary and competitive, and business 
makes increasing demands upon our time, our 
energies, and our more domestic pursuits. Young 
men have to work longer and old men harder than 
formerly; and when work is done, ledgers put 
away, the shop closed, the warehouse deserted, 
the Exchange silent, and the busy throngs take 
their way homeward, settle into groups, or dis- 
perse into units, mind and body both require the 
rest of change and the pleasing exhilaration of 
new influences. Our half-holiday and early-closing 
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they too frequently create new dangers. 

It is a common mistake that all relaxation must 
necessarily take the form of amusement, and of 
passive amusement. Body and mind are weary, 
say apologists, and the first requires absolute re- 
pose and the second external excitement. 
may be a certain amount of truth in both positions, 
abstractedly put, but we must altogether deny the 
necessity of such amusements as are too frequently 
defended in this apparently philosophic manner. | 
Late hours, heated rooms, self-indulgence, and 
collective excitement are good neither for body nor 
mind. If the physical energies are exhausted, by 
all means give the body rest; it needs it, and it 
should have it. There is no pleasanter sight than 
atired man of business, at home with his little | 
ones, chatting by his fireside or romping in the 
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AFTER FOUR O’CLOCK. 


Like the thunder that rolls o’er the mount of the Lord. 


AFTER FOUR 


movements arise out of these necessities, though | 


There | 
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“ Proud boaster! thou com’st with the target and 
spear 

’Gainst the armies of God with the weapons of fear ; 

| But the Mighty of Battles, for Israel’s sake, 

| Will deliver thy strength to the humble and weak ; 

| And the wolves of the desert and birds of the air 

| Shall gorge on thy carcase all headless and bare.” 


| The sling of the shepherd is wound o’er his head— 
| Full swiftly its charge through the valley is sped— 
And the proud and the strong is laid low on the 
| plain— 
| Lo! the Giant of Gath by the Stripling is slain. 
| Through Israel’s ranks, down the steep mountain- 
side, 
| The war-cry is ringing all fiercely and wide ; 
| While the bands of Philistia are routed afar— 
For the soldiers of God are still mighty in war. 
J. F. W. 


O’CLOCK. 


| nursery, or ensconced in his easy chair, turning 
| his mind to affairs external to his ordinary life ; or 
that of a young man, at home with his friends, not 
ashamed of his own brothers and sisters, ready for 
a game of chess, or courageous enough to culti- 
vate his own nature in the midst of uncongenial 
scenes and companions, neither wishing to be 
thought “ fast,” nor ascetic enough to condemn a 
levity which he does not feel and amusements he 
cannot enjoy. There are many ways of recruiting 
physical energy, but unfortunately not one in ten 
| of those pursued by the defenders of passive 
amusements will stand the test to which appeal is 
|made. Exercise is good, but prize-fighting is not 
therefore moral; and he who would husband his 
health has oftener need of the advice of a phy- 
sician than the excitements of music and spectacle. 
Our social philosophers, when they lay down a 
thesis, forget that we can cheerfully admit it with- 
out granting a single one of their inferences, or 
| accepting any one of their forms of amusement as 
answering to the needs they inculcate. 

Mere amusement is not always relaxation. The 
| conditions presented by too many of our public 
entertainments forbid it, and the waste of time in 
getting to and fro is often a serious encroachment 
upon both business and sleeping hours. Variety 
is healthful, but it is not wise to pass from one 
extreme of excitement to another. Our relaxations 
should have some bearing upon our pursuits and 
our characters. A mere mechanical business 
earnestness, followed by a rush of folly, or a 
tumult of something forgotten in a day, makes 
many of our young men so thoroughly two-sided 
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and two-natured, if such a term be permissible, as 
to destroy all true culture of character. At work 
they are mill-horses, but when work is over they 
are nothing better than big boys, without their 
innocence and half-seriousness. The observer 
loses all sense of identity in contemplating the 
two. Indeed, business is often the masquerade 
and pleasure the reality, whereas there should be 
reality in them both, and there would be but for 
the acid and effacing character of many of our 
so-called amusements, which destroy the nobility 
of manhood and make anything like seriousness 
impossible, except in bread-winning, and, as we 
have said, even then a mechanical seriousness is 
more visible than anything else. 

If a closer grasp could be had of the philosophy 
we hear so much about, so healthy a tendency as 
the desire for relaxation would speedily take more 
agreeable and commendable forms. It is not 
enough for a man to be the denizen of a great city, 
or au fait in all its pleasures. He is born into a 
grand universe, and he should claim his birth- 
right. He is a native of some place or country, 
and he should understand his habitat. He has to 
deal with materials which are grown, or have been 
formed in the earth, and are full of eloquent les- 
sons and instructive histories. He is equipped 
with senses which make him the gauge and the 
revealer of hidden and marvello«s powers. There 
is abundance of room for high and healthful re- 
laxation in the use of these privileges and powers 
when the mere bread-winning or money-getting 
of the day is over, and without tinging life with 
any of the sombre colours which are so repellant 
to the young. Relaxations may almost be as 
various as serious pursuits, and they should be 
serious pursuits, thoug® of a different order. If 
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the brain be on the stretch all day, there is art | 


with its loveliness, music with its rapture, and 
simple domesticity with its manifold charms. 
there are no high tastes, there are humbler ones 





to be cultivated. “ Summer’s leisure in the gar. 
den, winter’s at the lathe,” was a Northern manu- 
facturer’s account of himself and his robustness to 
a friend. Modern ingenuity has devised endless 
home-pursuits in which the mind may recover its 
vigour. A microscope has been known to protect 
a young man against many temptations, and any 
simple pursuit, such as medizval illumination or 
the mounting of art or science specimens, is better 
than the gabble of the street or the ribaldry of 
other places. 

But very few of us are so situated as to require 
relaxations of this kind. We can vary our occu- 
pations without doing anything very extraordinary, 
and this variety is all we want. A man with a 
hobby is always better than a man who is a hobby. 
We have known Shakespearian enthusiasts who 
were tolerable, chemists who did not explode on 
other people, and linguists who had not forgotten 
that English was their mother-tongue. The 
golden rule in these things is, “ Be busy, or be 
idle, with a purpose.” A limp and boneless exist- 
ence, without duty, and uninformed by earnest- 
ness of any kind, except money-making zeal, would 
soon reduce us to the level of the brutes of the 
field. Apart from the higher aims of life, it is 
best to be wise even in our relaxations, for they 
presently become a part of our character. No 
sight on earth is more pitiable than that of an old 
man who cannot give up business because the 
only other occupation he had was amusement, and 
he has neither the health nor the taste to return 
to his youthful follies. He is eating out his heart, 
in the spirit of a Prometheus chained to a rock. 
The picture should be a warning. “The hours of 
a wise man are lengthened by his ideas,” says 
Addison, “as those of a fool are by his passions.” 
If we would have youth sober as well as cheerful, 
maturity noble as well as prosperous, and age 


If sunny as well as placid, it behoves us to be careful 


how we spend the leisure hours “after four o’clock.” 








STORIES OF THE QUIVER COT. 
RECENT PATIENTS, 
4 BOUT a year ago, a little girl called | | by a neighbour, the pain would abate for a tiane, and 
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(4) hospital. 
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was admitted into the | the little girl grew quite joyful at the idea of losing 
A very pleasant, merry- rg it altogether. 
ing little maiden indeed, full of fun | even, and back came the wretched tiresome aching 
and spirits, in spite of a most tiresome | all over again, making the little merry child weary 


But no, a slight twist, a short walk 


leg that would insist upon giving Sarah a great | and feeble; robbing her life of its brightness, driving 
deal of pain, whether she moved about or kept still— | her in-doors to shed quiet tears all alone, while little 
ache, ache, ache, all day and all night, except when | brothers and sisters were playing merrily in the 
it darted as if a knife was being stuck into the joint. | green fields at “ kiss-in-the-ring” or “green gravel.” 

For a long time before anything was known of the | Poor little maiden, it was very hard too, sometimes, 
Children’s Hospital poor little Sarah suffered. Several | when mother wanted a loaf or a little mak fer 
| father’s tea not to be able to run out in a great 


doctors had looked at her tiresome limb; and some- 


times after some particular treatment recommended | hurry and get it, for we found out what akind, obliging 
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child Sarah liked to be at the hospital, Many a 
time when a tiny patient has been crying for her 
mother (who couldn’t possibly be expected to come 
just at bed-time, without being sent for even), Sarah 
has shouted across the ward kind comforting words, 
or proposed telling a story, or singing a song for 
the general amusement. Again—and this you will 
think rather strange perhaps—Sarah was, and is, very 
useful to her nurse, though she cannot meve out of 
her bed. Sarah in this case makes good use of three 
clever little servants of hers—her eyes, her memory, 
and her tongue. When the doctors go their rounds 
in the morning, Sarah hears what they say about 
her little fellow-patients, for there are no other 
voices heard at those solemn times, the tiniest crea- 
ture of all keeps perfectly still then, though no 
one objects to join in a great laugh when the 
doctors say something very funny indeed, as they 
often do. Then if the nurse, who has a great 
many things to do and remember, should happen to 
forget the exact time a certain thing has to be done, 
or whether a little girl may get up that day or not, 
Sarah is the one to go to, she never forgets, and is 
so glad to be of use in this way. And when the 
busiest part of the day is over, when the doctors 
have left the wards, and the out-patients are being 
seen, the tired nurses sit down for a little rest over 
cheiy lunch. Then such useful little girls as Sarah 
are quite valuable. They can comfort the very little 
ones with kind speeches about “ Nurse coming soon, 
dear; only having her lunch.” “ Poor nurse tired ; 
won't you let her sit down a little?”’ and so on. 
Very often, too, in fact always, there is a nice story- 
took on the board, which can be read aloud to two 
or three neighbours, who perhaps, if able to read, 
cannot so well bear the fatigue of doing so for them- 
But now I think I must tell you how Sarah 
came to be first introduced to the hospital. 

She was seven and a half years old when she first 
felt the pain in her leg (for it is diseased bone from 
which our little friend is suffering), and a kind 
gentleman for whom her father worked told them 
about this wonderful place, where little girls and 
boys are taken such kind care of, and petted as wel] 
as nursed and cured. They all thought it would be 
a grand thing if little Sarah could be admitted 
before her leg got any worse. So after much talking 
with neighbours and friends, and various letters had 
passed backwards and forwards, a journey to London 
took place, and Sarah’s mother went back alone into 
Essex, leaving her daughter in her pretty white bed, 
with far more hopes than fears. The surgeon who 


selves, 


) 


, and dread upon each strange face, screaming at 


sight of the doctors, and refusing to comply with the 
rule which forbids “nursing in the arms.” She 
would follow the lady nurse or her own about, 
trotting on weary little feet over the long rooms, 
and in her pitiful baby fashion entreat to be taken 
up, lifting her poor maimed hands in a way that 
made one defy all rules or even rulers; and then, 
when it was quite impossible to nurse her any longer, 
the same sad little scene came all over again, and 
her sensible strong-minded nurse, by her curt and 
perfectly true remarks, made one ashamed of one’s 
weakness. Some people, however, cannot resist 
spoiling babies, even if both have to suffer for the 
spoiling afterwards. By degrees the little morsel 


| began to look more happy, and then would put up 





undertook Sarah’s case is a great favourite with all | 


the children, and the little girl is now employed in 
making a grand and gorgeous kettle-holder for him. 
A little time before Sarah came, a tiny child of 
about fifteen mozxths who had been burnt on the 
hands, poor darling, was admitted. At first the poor 


mite cried incessantly, looking with eyes of fear | 





her arms to be lifted into some little girl’s cot who 
could amuse and sing to her. Sarah was one of her 


| favourites, and when the tiny was missing her nurse 


usually knew where to look for her. Sarah was, and 
is, still obliged to lie upon her back, with a cradle 
over her leg to keep the bed clothes from pressing 
upon the poor tender limb. 

It is astonishing to notice how good and patient 
the children are, both boys and girls, under such cir- 
cumstances. We who are well and strong cannot 
realise or imagine what it must be to lie day after 
day in one position, only altered while the painful 
dressing and bandaging go on, even in the happy, 
pleasant little hospital, where every one is loving 
and gentle; and what the misery and dreariness 
must be in a dingy back room we hardly like to 
think. Though Sarah had a pleasant country home, 
she was very glad to go to Great Ormond Street in 
the hope of being cured and made strong again. 

The visiting afternoons were rather dull for her, 
because she could not expect her frienls very often, 
the distance being eonsiderable; but the other 
children’s friends soon got to know her bright little 
self, and always had a smile and chat for Sarah, and 
presents are usually common interest and property 
very soon. Like her little namesakes who have been 
mentioned before, Sarah has a capitally strong voice, 
and at the morning and evening prayers in the 
ward can always be heard singing the sweet little 
hymns, meaning them too, I think, for Sarah is a 
good little girl, and likes to believe that, 

“ Darkness cannot make me fear, 
If I feel that Thou art near.” 

Then it is very nice when nurse sits down of an 
afternoon in the midst of her children, between dinner 
and tea-time, when every one can have their books, 
or work, or favourite dol, and nurse reads aloud 
some amusing story, or better still, sings some little 
song, or hymn, or carol. The time passes quickly 
then, almost as quickly as the morning, though 
everything is more quiet ; and every one is astonished 
when the trays come in, and those children who are 
out in the garden must be fetched quickly, while the 
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plates are set. Such a noise and chatter they make, 
and such grubby little hands and faces they present; 
but that is nothing; who minds a dirty face that 
belongs to a happy child getting better and stronger 
after every run in that delightful old garden, where 
you must be sure to wash the flowers well before you 
dare to smell them ? 

Last year a lady sent some silkworms to the hos- 
pital, and a great fund of amusement they were, 
both to nurses and children, They fed and throve 
well upon the mulberry leaves; and when a little 
trayful did happen to get upset into some riotous 
boy’s bed, what shrieks of laughter followed the 
accident! There was an idea of getting enough silk 
to make all the boys silk jackets to wear in the 
wards; but I am not sure if there is quite enough 
yet. The silkworms were a decided success at any 
rate. 

At the same time a kitten was the pet of the 
Girls’ Ward, and the tiny little girl who was burnt 
could generally be found with the kitten (held tail 
uppermost) squeezed firmly between her splints. 


The little cat never resented this odd treatment, or 


attempted to scratch, even when rudely snatched from 
a sound and comfortable sleep. One dear child, who 
was for many weeks lingering in painful suffering, 
was never easy if the kittea was out of her sight; 
and when little else could draw a smile from the 
poor face, the naughty little cat could do it by her 
thievish tricks. One night I went into the ward in 
dim summer twilight, thinking that all the little 
people would be asleep after the long hot day. 
Everything was perfectly still, nothing to be heard 
but the click of the nurse’s needle against her 
thimble. Such a pretty sight, all the children 
arranged for the night, with their most precicus 
possessions in a row, ready to greet their eyes on 
awaking, the light of the outside lamps glinting 
here and there upon a curly head, or dear little fair 
hand. I stood to contemplate the scene, believing 
that all were sleeping, when from a bed in a corner, 
where an atom of three was lying, came a most 
absurd little burst of laughter. I thought the crea- 
ture was laughing in her sleep, and went across to her. 
She whispered, in a perfect ecstasy of fun, “Do 
look at that dear kitty, she’s been all round the 
hoards, drinking the milk, and now she’s going to 
drink Katie’s, and she don’t know it’s got brandy 
in it.” 


We waited to see the disappointment of pussy; 


but probably the little thief had become accustomed 
to the taste of brandy and milk, for she sprang to 
Katie’s bed, poor suffering Katie feebly weleoming 
her pet, who popped its nose at once into the mug, 
had a good drink, and then nest’inr under Katie’s 
hand, fell asleep. Two days after Katie’s bed was 
empty, and the kitten did not go to it again, but 
made a fresh friend. 

One morning, about six weeks, or perhaps more, 


‘or even “Dr. West,” had done it. 






after Sarah A—— was admitted to the hospital, 
several of the children in the same ward showed 
symptoms of a disagreeable kind, and it was feared 
that some one had brought measles or worse among 
them, The cases were watched, and the ward at 
once emptied. Sarah was sent home again. It was 
thought better to do this, than to run the risk of 
any infection for her, especially as her leg was not 
at that time ready for an operation, which would 
eventually be necessary. So for ten months the 
little girl remained a prisoner at home, happy and 
contented, with plenty to talk of, and quite ready 
to return when it was thought right for her to do co, 
looking forward with a little curiosity, and not very 
much dread, to what she had seen others bear well 
and bravely. Last March, to her great delight, she 
was again taken to the hospital, and soon after an 
operation was successfully performed. Very soon 
again some more bone must be removed, and she 
herself says, in the calmest way, “Mr. —— has 
promised to be so kind as to take out some more 
bone.” 

She is always bright and cheexful, and makes her- 
self very useful; dresses dolls for the little ones, and 
also, strange to say, dresses one or two of the little 
ones every morning. When the dear little burnt 
child was an inmate, there was quite a little battle 
as to who should dress and undress her, and the 
nurse had to previously say who should be s0 
honoured. Occasionally the little imperious queen 
objected to the choice, and would escape in nature’s 
garb, and race all over the wards, scattering her 
little garments, and shrieking with fun. Sarah 
was devoted to this dear little one, and would even 
give up her pet doll to her, though the naughty 
mite spoiled every toy she could lay hands on, and 
with a serious face often assured me “‘ Nurse Susan,” 
One day when 
the ward-door was left open for a few minutes, she 
marched down the stairs into the hall. On her 
arrival there, some ladies who wished to see the 
hospital were entering from the street. The imperti- 
nent baby called out, “ Come along, ladies, ’is way,” 
and ushered them into the waiting-room. Another 
time she seized upon an empty letter-case, and in a 
most dictatorial tone ordered the porter to take it to 
the post for her. This little girl stayed nearly a 


year, and won the affection of every one in the house. 


Baby as she was, she never forgot her father and 
mother, though only seeing them at intervals during 
her stay, and now, having left the hospital about 
six months, she continues to talk of the doctors, 
ladies, and nurses, just as she did on leaving, and 
frequently orders her dolls or toys to be sent to 
the “ Girls’ Ward and have a splint on,” when any 
accidents happen to them. 

It is hard to say which are the most amusing, the 


boys or the girls. Very quaint, and often very wise 


'yemarks are heard, and the doctors’ treatment and 
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there isn’t any texts like that, I’m sure.” I could 
not imagine what the child meant, until it struck 
me that the gilding and colouring of the illuminating 
rain, whether if he were put into the garden, the | must be the stumbling-block. When that was duly 


explained, the text was learned with pleasure. 

Since I began to write this paper, little Sarah 
has been removed to Highgate, where she will stay 
until her leg is in a fit state for the next operation. 
Of her successor to the Quiver Cot, I at present 
know nothing, though I hope soon to make her 
acquaintance. Perhaps little Sarah may return to 
it herself by-and-by, as no doubt she will wish to 
do. If any little boy or girl who reads this account 


| could fmd time to write a litile amusing letter to 


ital, management freely discussed. One little fellow 
wed asked, the other day, when his nurse had remarked 
ared upon the fresh green of the grass and trees after 
ong 
1 at rain would make his leg grow again, and when told | 
was it would not, he seemed much surprised. It is very 
cK of touching, too, to listen to their conversations about 
not their homes, their poor hard-working mothers, and 
ould in some sad cases, cruel, drinking fathers. Think 
the of a tender little child of five or six comparing 
and notes with a neighbouring sufferer as to how many 
eady times a week “father gives mother a beating.” I 
> £0, have heard a little voice proclaim in great glee and 
very exultation, “ Our father never beats our mother only 
well when he is drunk.” I think it might do some of 
, she such fathers good to listen to the children’s com- 
r an ments. 
soon A quiet serious little boy once asked me whether | 
she we went up to heaven in acab. I was exceedingly | 
has puzzled about giving an answer. The guestion was 
nore evidently the effect of much consideration. Riding 
in a cab is, to some of the very poorest, the highest 
her- idea of earthly bliss. I knew this, and tried to 
and dispel illusions very gently. In spite of all I could 
ittle say, however, a disappointed look came over the 
urnt little face, and after a small sigh, he said, “1 don’t 
attle want to go then.” Another child, the same even- 
the ing, asked in a whisper if Johnnie, who had died 
B60 a few hours before, had gone to heaven. ‘There 
oe was but one answer to give. Johnnie had suffered , 
are’s long and very patiently, and, as the little fellow 
her said, “had been very good.” After thinking for a 
arab few minutes, evidently trying to make conflicting | 
even ideas agree, the little fellow said, timidly, “ Isn’t 
ghty heaven up by the sun, where the rain comes from ? 
and Well, Mr. William carried Johnnie down the stairs, 
an,” so that was why Teddy thought we went in a cab.” 
vhen Just now there are a good many serious cases in 
, she the Boys’ Ward. One poor little fellow suffers | 
her sadly from dropsy. Hour after hour he lies per- 
the fectly still, too ill to amuse himself with toys, but 
“_ taking a quiet interest in all that goes on, singing | 
ay, himself to sleep with snatches of the little hymns 
ther they all learn so readily. Another, who is of weak | 
ng = intellect, shows wonderful sympathy towards his | 
it to fellow-patients, and will never go to sleep without 
ly a kissing and stroking the picture which hangs over 
— his bed. They get very fond of their own par- 
and ticular pictures, and object to their being changed. 
_— One Sunday, when I had been teaching in the 
bout wards, a little girl in the Quiver Cot asked me “ if 
tors, that,” pointing to an illuminated téxt, “was nice to 
and learn?” I explained that it was in the Bible, and 
t to that all God’s words should be very dear to us. 
any After I had finished my lesson and was leaving the 
ward, she called me back again, and asked me to 
, the teach her the text, adding with a blush, “I know 
pers you don’t tell stories, but it isn’t in mother’s Bible, 








the Quiver Cot patient, he or she would be giving 
great pleasure, at the cost of a little time and 
trouble to themselves only, and having a letter all to 
one’s self is so delightful, even out of an hospital. 
M.S. 
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20. In one passage only in the Bible do we read 
of Palestine as “the land of promise.” Quote it. 

21. In connection with what two events in the 
history of the Israelites do we find the river Kishon 
mentioned in Scripture ? 

22. Our Lord’s resurrection from the dead is a 
witness to the certainty of a final judgment of man- 
kind. Show that this is so, 

23. What was the precept of Moses as to the Feast 
of Tabernacles in Sabbatical years ? 

24. The Feast of Tabernacles is mentioned once 
only in the New Testament. Where? 

25. What is the last mention of the apostles in 
the Bible collectively by name ? 

26. What circumstance in the Old Testament pre- 
sents a parallel to the fact recorded in Acts ii. 3 ? 

27. The name Beelzebub occurs in a different sense 


in the Old and New Testaments. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 31. 

7. Eccles. xi. 9 and xii. 14. 

8. St. Peter acknowledging St. Paul’s Epistles to 
be Scripture acknowledges them to be true, and, 
therefore, that what is recorded of him in Gal. ii. 11 
is a true history, and that he was then justly rebuked 
for his conduct, which was wrong. 

9. John xxi. 19.—‘ Follow me.” 

10. 1 Peter iv. 17.—‘ The time is come that judg- 
ment must begin at the house of God: and if it first 
begin at us, what shall the end be of them that obey 
not the Gospel of God ?” 

11. Ps. xc. 10.—“The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten,” &e. &e. 

12. In the apostolic decree of the council at Jeru- 
salem. Acts xv. 23. 
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\EN brought in a bed” (Luke v. 18). The 
word “ bed” does not signify a couch as 
' with us, but merely a pallet or rug, 
such as could be easily rolled up and 

“ carried. Bedsteads were altogether un- 
known in the East. This explains our Lord’s subse- 
quent command : “ Arise, take up thy couch,” and the 
recovered man’s easy compliance with it. 

“Aman which was taken with a palsy.’ The palsy 
was what we now call paralysis—a cessation of the 
nervous action. 

“They went upon the housetop.” The roofs in the 
East were flat, and in the evening served as a 
place for sitting to enjoy the cool air and engaging 
in conversation. Hence our Lord says in another 
place, “ What is whispered in the ear in closets, shall 
be proclaimed upon the housetops ;” that is, what is 
told in private shall be spoken of when people meet 
together to talk. 

* Let him down through the tiling.” This does not 
signify, as at first sight might appear, that the tiling 
of the roof was torn up, so as to let the man’s bed 
down; but there generally was an opening in the 
roof, by which persons could reach it, and this poor 
sufferer’s friends availed themselves of this as a mode 
of entrance to reach Christ, when they could not get 
through the crowd which thronged the ordinary 
doorway. To reach the roof they probably went 
through some neighbouring house, and made their 
way from one flat housetop to the next. 

“The scribes and Pharisees began to reason, saying,” 
&e. The scribes were those who used to make 
copies of the law—the word “ scribe ” literally means 
awriter. Like the Pharisees, who so often appear 
as opponents of Jesus, they were more zealous 
wbout the letter than about the spirit of Scripture. 
The scribes and Pharisees together composed the 
chief court of the Jews, which was called the San- 
hedrim. In St. Mark’s account of this incident, 
he says that the scribes reasoned thus “in their 
hearts,’ and that Jesus perceived that they so 
reasoned ‘ within themselves.” We would conclude 
from this that they did not openly express their 
objections; and it is clear that though St. Luke 
uses the word “saying,” that he only means that if 
their thoughts and whisperings had been spoken out, 
they would have used such words, for he immediately 
adds, “ But when Jesus perceived their thoughts.” 

** Whether is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee ; 
or to say, Rise up and walk?” To answer this question, 
and to see the force of it, we must remember that the 
argument of Christ’s opponents was that he was an 
impostor. Now for an impostor claiming to be Divine 
it would have been easier to say, “Thy sins be 
forgiven taee,” for no one could prove whether the 


BIBLE NOTES. 
HEALING ONE SICK OF THE PALSY (Luke v. 18—26; Matt. ix. 2-8; Mark ii, 3—12). 








sins were forgiven or not. The claim to forgive sing 
could afford no evidence as to a man’s being an 
impostor or not; but if a man claiming Divine 
power were to say, “‘ Rise up and walk,” every one 
eould see whether his word was or was not with 
power—whether the man was or was not healed; so 
that assuming as they did Jesus to have been a 
deceiver, he really had said a very much easier 
thing for a deceiver to say when he told the man, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee,” than he should have 
said had he at once told the man to be healed of his 
disease. 

“ Thy sins be forgiven thee” was not a prayer that 
his sins might be forgiven, but an actual declaration 
that they were; so the bystanders understood it, 
and so Christ himself explained it, when he told them 
that the “Son of man had power upon earth to forgive 
sins. 
“ He said unto the sick of the palsy.” He had given 
an invisible proof of his Divine power, that had only 
caused cavilling and excited hatred; he now would 
give a visible demonstration of that power, so as to 
silence his adversaries. 

«And they were all amazed.” The word in the 
Greek is, they were all in an “ ecstasy.” 

When these men found their poor friend helpless, 
they at once brought him to Jesus. That is the very 
best thing and the kindest thing any one of us can do 
for another. Whatever the sorrow, the trial, the suffer. 
ing of any one of ourselves, or of our brethren in the 
world, he will be willing to help and to heal us. Every 
sorrow should send us to the feet of Christ; every 
sorrow of one of our friends should make us try and 
bring them thither. 

When they could not get to Christ by the direct 
and easy way, they went up on the roof. ‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” Do not let us be 
hindered from coming to Jesus, or from bringing 
others to him, by obstacles. If we really feel that 
we want him, want his Divine love, and power, and 
pardon, we will find some means of coming to him. 
These men brought their suffering brother that he 
might be healed of his paralysis of body, and he 
was healed of his paralysis of soul also—his sins 
were forgiven him. We have only to come to Christ 
believing, and he will even give us far more abun- 
dantly than we can dare to hope for or to pray 
for. Thus considered, this miracle becomes to us 
not merely a proof of the Saviour’s Divine power, 
but an exposition of his Divine love; a power as 
great and a love as abounding to sinners now that 
our Lord has ascended up on high, having led “ cap- 
tivity captive,” as it was eighteen hundred years 
ago, when, “despised and rejected of men,” he 
walked the roads of Palestine. 


” 








